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FOREWORD 


ELDOM have the American people faced an issue in national policy which 

S was freighted with greater possibilities for good or ill than one which 

confronts them today. That issue is whether at the close of this war 

we should inaugurate a program of compulsory military training, introduce 

some form of indirect training for military duty such as camping or a year 

of national service, or merely continue in the postwar period, with no essential 
change, the usual program of limited military training. 


Proponents of compulsory military training believe that failure to move in 
that direction would be a definite threat to our national existence—would 
make this country the easy victim of foreign aggression. Opponents of the move- 
ment foresee as its result a future in which provoked wars, dictatorship, and 
the creation of a military caste within our own borders would destroy this 
democracy with all the finality of a total military defeat. Either group could 
be right. Neither danger is wholly imaginary, and certainly neither is cause 
for complacency. 


The issue is not only crucial but imminent. Already it has reached the 
halls of Congress, and is being discussed by many government officials and 
military leaders—including President Roosevelt and General Marshall. It 
is the theme of magazine articles, editorials, and sermons. It is becoming a fre- 
quent topic of general conversation. This is as it should be in a democracy. 
The people should set themselves with steadfast purpose to weigh the evidence 
and to choose intelligently the path we are to follow. Whatever the decision 
we shall make, let us safeguard it as fully as possible from the dangers which 
hover near, but are not necessarily inherent in, either alternative. 


This bulletin is intended as an aid to those who are seeking an intelligent, 
honest answer to this national dilemma. It shows that the question is far more 
complicated than simply, “Shall we, or shall we not, establish a program of 
universal compulsory military training?” It points out other issues and other 
possible types of programs. It gives the opinions of about 1300 school adminis- 
trators, as reported in May 1944, with respect to these issues and problems. 
It enumerates some of the common arguments, pro and con, and gives an over- 
view of selected systems of compulsory military training in other countries, 
whose experiences may offer some guidance to the United States in the de- 
velopment of its own plans. 


Altho addressed primarily to workers in education, this bulletin should be 
of interest to every citizen who is sincerely concerned about the welfare of 
American youth and about the security and progress of this great democracy. 


Wivarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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I. The People Must Decide 


Even while this report is being written the 
people of the United States are engaged in 
formulating an important national policy. The 
crucial balloting in Congress has not yet oc- 
curred. But everywhere the question is being 
discussed: Should the United States introduce 
universal compulsory military training at the 
close of World War II? 

President Roosevelt has on several occa- 
sions pointed out “the value to the individual 
and to the country if each able-bodied young 
man were to give a year’s service in the camps 
and war plants in which the government has 
invested millions.” ' Secretary of War Stimson, 
Undersecretary Patterson, Generals Marshall, 
Hershey, and Arnold, Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, Admiral Nimitz, and Rear Ad- 
miral Cooke are a few of the military and naval 
leaders who have openly and vigorously pro- 
posed a period of compulsory military training 
for all young men. ? The suggestion has been 
made more than once that, in the proposed pro- 
gram, the United States should retain and 
use the camps which have been established in 
all the far-flung corners of the globe. A Gallup 
Poll, as early as 1943, showed considerable 
public sentiment in favor of universal con- 
scription for military duty at the close of the 
war. Either of two bills before the 78th Con- 
gress (H. R. 3947, introduced by Congress- 
man May, Democrat, or H. R. 1806, intro- 
duced by Congressman Wadsworth, Republi- 
can). would, if enacted, launch a system of 
universal, compulsory military training to be 
carried out for “a period of one year” or “at 
least one year.” The American Legion has 
made the establishment of universal military 
training an immediate goal for legislative ac- 
tion.® 

It is no academic question, therefore, with 
which this bulletin is concerned but a vital 
current issue. The decision reached will per- 
sonally and directly affect the lives of about 
1,250,000 young men each year. 


1 New York Times: “Bnds Camp Tour,” April 30, 1943, p. 1, col. 


1944, p. 1, 24, 


The Problem Is Complex 


Many discussions of postwar preparation 
for effective military duty in times of crisis 
oversimplify the problem. Often they proceed 
from the assumption that the choice is between 
two simple alternatives: (a) a year of com- 
pulsory military training for every able-bodied 
young man, or (b) complete reversion to our 
prewar policy of limited voluntary training. 

At a time when scientific knowledge and 
technical skill play such important roles in 
the success of an army, military training of 
the traditional type is only one of several 
possible foundations for effective military duty 
in times of national crisis. At a press confer- 
ence on August 18, 1944, in which President 
Roosevelt endorsed the idea of a year of na- 
tional training of some sort in the service 
camps of the United States, Alaska, and else- 
where, he discussed the possibility of includ- 
ing vocational training, citizenship training, 
and various education experiences as well as 
military training.* Similarly, many of those 
who unequivocally recommend a year of com- 
pulsory military training have relatively little 
to say about the value of military drill as such 
or the mastery of current methods of military 
strategy. Instead, they emphasize such things 
as the cultivation of maximum physical fitness, 
experience in outdoor living, and citizenship 
training. Now if these are the chief values 
sought, surely it is legitimate to ask whether 
or not an army camp is the best agency to 
produce them. Many people believe, for ex- 
ample, that these types of youth development 
can best be achieved by improving the health 
and physical education facilities of schools and 
colleges, by modifying certain other phases of 
their programs, and perhaps by adding a period 
of nonmilitary, national service or camping. 
Clearly, the alternative to the prewar program 
lies not in a year of compulsory military serv- 
ice but in many possible types and plans of 
youth training. 


5. Similar statement New York Times, August 19, 


*See: (a) New York Times: “Stimson Approves a Post-War Draft,” August 23, 1944, p. 1, col. 1, and “Patterson Pleads 
for National Unity To Speed Victory,” April 21, 1944, p. 1, col. 1; (>) Evening Star (Washington): “Retaking Philippines Is 
MacArthur’s Job, Nimitz Tells Legion,” September 19, 1944, p. 1, col. 6; (c) Washington Post: “Early Universal Training 
Action Urged by Forrestal,” September 21, 1944, p. 22, col. 1; and (d) Military Establishment. War Department Circular 
Number 347. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1944. 8 p. 

* Washington Post: ‘‘Legion Opposing ‘Soft Peace’, Wants Nazis, Japs Disarmed,’’ September 21, 1944, p. 22, col. 3. 

* Reported in Washington Post: “President Suggests Postwar Military Training Study,” August 19, 1944, p. 1, 5. 
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A second consideration to be kept in mind 
is the fact that considerable enlargement of 
the military training program of prewar years 
would be possible without making that train- 
ing either universal or compulsory. Conceiv- 
ably, the prewar program might be increased 
several fold merely by the proper encourage- 
ment of voluntary enrolment for training. 

Third, the question may be raised as to what 
inherent virtue there is in the period of one 
year, which is frequently taken for granted 
as an essential feature of any enlarged pro- 
gram. Critics point out that many boys now 
in active service on foreign battlefields are 
doing a creditable job with much less than a 
year’s training. 

There is wide disagreement as to the age 
at which the preparation for military duty 
should be given. “If physical fitness is the aim,” 
say some observers, “then the answer is, not 
a one-year attempt to overcome eighteen years 


of neglect, but a truly adequate school health . 


service and a better program of physical edu- 
cation which begins when the child ‘enters 
school.” “If traditional military drill is the 
purpose, let it be done in summers between 
school terms,” says one group. “No,” says 
another, “make it continuous; but let the in- 
dividual choose his own year for training out 
of a suitable age range, such as seventeen to 
twenty-two years.” “Neither of these plans 
will work,” says a third group. “Send them all 
in at a specified age, for example, seventeen 
years—whether they have finished school or 
not—and give them a year of real military 
training.” 

Still another issue is, “Should we decide 
these questions now, or after the return of 
normal peacetime conditions?” “Decide it 
now,” shout those in one camp, “lest the matter 


be allowed to slide indefinitely. Let the world 


know that never again will we be unprepared. . 


Be ready to use our camp facilities, at home 
and abroad, as soon as the present selective 
service program ends.” “Wait,” says the other 
group, “for the return of peacetime conditions. 
Avoid the hysteria of war when making so im- 
portant a decision. Let those now fighting have 
a voice in that decision. The returning vet- 
erans, including all those in training, will con- 
stitute a reserve army adequate for years to 
come.” 

The foregoing questions and issues illustrate 
the complexity of the total problem which con- 





fronts us. These and other issues must be 
thoroly examined and honestly weighed in 
the balance of public opinion, if our postwar 
national policy is to be fundamentally sound 
and wise. Regardless of what that decision is, 
it will directly affect the educational and vo- 
cational, the personal, social, and economic 
future of American youth. There can be no 
security for democracy in any program which 
ignores their best interests. 


This Study Does Not Give “All the 
Answers” 


It is the purpose of this bulletin to examine 
the complex, many-sided problem which has 
been briefly sketched. No attempt will be made 
to prove the essential soundness or fallacy of 
any particular proposal or plan. Instead, this 
bulletin will be confined chiefly to the state- 
ment of issues and to the presentation of opin- 
ions, together with some of the pro and con 
arguments pertaining to the opinions cited. 


Superintendents’ Opinions Are Cited 


No claim is made that this report repre- 
sents the point of view of all workers in the 
field of education—only that it gives the opin- 
ions of superintendents of schools as reported 
in May 1944. 

The questionnaire formulated for this study 
was sent to all superintendents of schools in 
communities over 2500 in population as listed 
in the current directory of the United States 
Office of Education. The questionnaire asked 
for opinions not only with respect to the ad- 
visability of an enlarged program for military 
preparedness but also about the best, or least ob- 
jectionable, ways of conducting an enlarged 
program. Moreover, it explored the superin- 
tendents’ thinking with reference to two pro- 
grams which have been suggested as possible 
substitute or correlative activities: (a) mna- 
tional service of a nonmilitary character, and 
(b) an extensive system of camps for young 
people. The replies received from 1300 super- 
intendents constitute the basic new data pre- 
sented in this bulletin. 

Altho the questions of broad policy dealt 
with in this bulletin cannot, and should not, 
be decided by any one group in society, the 
opinions of superintendents of schools certainly 
merit the respect and careful consideration of 
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those who set out to explore these issues. Su- 
perintendents of schools, who are in close con- 
tact with young people, who continuously 
study their needs and watch their development, 
are in a favored position to evaluate the pro- 
posals being currently made for various new 
types of postwar youth training. 


Opinions Were Tabulated Separately 
for Various Groups 


Because it seemed likely that certain groups 
of superintendents would tend to differ in 
their opinions from certain other groups—for 
example, the veterans of World War I from 
nonveterans—the questionnaire replies were 
tabulated separately for all the different groups 
shown in Table 1. In this report, therefore, 
attention will be directed not only to the opin- 
ions of the entire group of 1300 superintend- 
ents but sometimes to differences in the opin- 
ions of the various groups, when such differ- 
ences seem large enough to merit special men- 
tion. 

About one respondent in three in the group 
asa whole had a son or daughter now serving 
in thé nation’s armed forces. About one in 
three was a veteran of World War I. To these 
groups our national policy with respect to 
military preparedness is peculiarly vital and 
personal. Altho only 5 percent of the 1300 
replies came from cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation, the large-city point of view is repre- 
sented most fully—by 62 out of a possible 92 
replies. Approximately half the reports came 
from communities of more than 10,000 in pop- 
ulation. Only 8 percent were from communi- 
ties predominantly rural in character. The 
North, the South, and the West, as these 
regions are designated in the U. S. Census 
reports, were represented by replies roughly 
proportional in number to the population of 
these regions. 

Table 1 shows, among other things, that 
half the replies came from superintendents 
with twenty-five years or more of educational 
experience and that 94 percent had had fifteen 
years’ experience or more. This opinionnaire, 
therefore, reflects the judgment of mature in- 
dividuals thoroly familiar with youth prob- 
lems. Probably nine out of ten respondents 
were past thirty-five years of age and about 
half the group were forty-five or older. From 


TABLE 1.—CLASSIFICATION OF THOSE 
WHO REPLIED TO THE QUESTION. 
NAIRE 





Group Number Percent 
l 2 3 
Veterans..... é Boils de 441 34% 
Nonveterans . F , 769 59 
Not indicated : wones 51g preys 90 7 
Having one or more children in the armed 
forces ; “3 ade> 416 32 
Having no children in the armed forces.,.. 849 65 
Not indicated 7 35 3 
From communities over 100,000... , 62 5 
From communities 10,000—99,999., . i 558 43 
From communities under 10,000 rT) 680 52 
From communities predominantly urban 749 57 
From communities predominantly rural... 102 8 
From communities about 50-50, and not 
indicated. ... ; ; 449 35 
From the North* ee ne ee ‘. 901 69 
From the South» s See 225 17 
From the West¢ +ibi ‘ 150 12 
Unclassified... . . a ee 24 2 
Less than 15 years’ expenence in education. 68 6 
15-24 years’ experience in education,..... 564 43 
25 years’ or more experience in education 665 51 
Length of experience not indicated..... . 3 d 


“Includes the states of: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

> Includes the states of: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, and the District of Columbia 

© Includes the states of: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

4 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





analyses not shown in Table 1, it was found 
that 50 percent of the superintendents with 
twenty-five years’ experience or more were the 
parents of a son or daughter now serving in 
the armed forces. The percent of veterans of 
World War I was highest for those having 
fifteen to twenty-four years’ experience in edu- 
cation. Thirty-nine percent of this group were 
veterans. The larger the community repre- 
sented, the higher was the percent of super- 
intendents with long experience in their pro- 
fession. For example, 72 percent of the sup- 
erintendents in cities over 100,000 in popula- 
tion had had twenty-five years’ experience or 
more, as compared with only 62 percent for 
cities 10,000-99,999 and 41 percent for com- 
munities under 10,000 in population. 
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Other Sources Have Been Consulted 


A few surveys of opinion have been made in 
recent months by other agencies with respect to 
the advisability of certain plans for compulsory 
military training. Comparisons will be given, 
where possible, between the data from such 
studies and our own. Arguments ‘for and 
against the various proposals with which this 
bulletin deals have been sought wherever avail- 
able—in newspaper and magazine articles, in 
books, in pamphlets, and in the public state- 
ments of governmental and military leaders. 
Finally, an analysis has been made of the sys- 
tems of compulsory military training used in 
various foreign countries, in the belief that 
their experience may afford useful lessons to 
us. 


The Bulletin Is Organized as Follows 


Part II of this report gives the opinions of 
superintendents of schools as to the general 
postwar policy which they would recommend. 
Part III summarizes their attitudes toward 
various proposals for military training and 
Parts IV and V their opinions about national 
service and camping, respectively. Then, in- 
stead of the usual summary of findings, Part 
VI is devoted almost entirely to (a) a series 
of questions for study and discussion, and (b) 
a few selected references. The Appendix, in- 
tended also as a reference help, sets forth the 
most common arguments for and against peace- 
time conscription and gives a brief overview 
of military training in certain foreign coun- 
tries. 


II. Opinions as to the Best General Postwar Policy 


Basic to a consideration of any proposal for 
the widespread training of young men is the 
prior question: Was our prewar policy ade- 
quate and correct? If so, no program of gen- 
eral training is indicated, and any of the cur- 
rent proposals can be regarded as superfluous 
if not definitely ill-advised. If not, some type 
of expansion in prewar training practices must 
be selected and carried out. In the present in- 
quiry into the opinions of school superintend- 
ents, therefore, the first question asked was: 
At the close of this war, what do you think 
our national policy should be with respect to 
the preparation of citizens for military duty: 
(a) in general, the same as our prewar policy 
(limited training; voluntary basis; small Army 
and Navy; ROTC; National Guard; etc.)? 
or (b) a much more extensive program of 
preparation than in prewar years? 


Extension of Prewar Efforts Is 
Recommended 


The replies summarized in Figure I show 
a large majority favoring some kind of more 
extensive preparation than was given in pre- 
war years. Figure I does NOT represent a 
vote either for or against compulsory military 
service—merely a strong majority sentiment 
in favor of some kind of more extensive prepa- 
ration for military duty than was made prior to 
1940. 


Altho the percent of replies favoring an 
enlarged program was not greatly different for 
the various groups of superintendents, the 
following percents may be of interest: 


Less than 15 years’ experience .......... 91% 
15-24 years’ experience...........:...... 89% 
25 years’ experience or more............... 82% 
DIMI Oy re redder: Luis oaks cle SARs 86% 
mmenrete Fi 2829S) eR aS 84% 
One or more children now in service......... 83% 
No children now in service.............. 86% 
BRU ons x 0 44d ncnacas Se Spe acc aie 86% 
mares... ..... ate ea Fe i ae 90% 
Northern. BES | A NS 2 Oe 83% 
NYRR EE Se See 88% 
MUM pled sc c KG CE eee C4 nee 88% 


Some of the typical “comments” of the re- 
spondents show wide divergence in point of 
view among school administrators as to what 
our general national policy should be: 

Those Satisfied with Prewar Policies 


Superintendent A—Are we fighting this war to 
preserve the “American way of life” or are we 
going to use it as a means to introduce the Euro- 
pean system? Where did the compulsory youth 
camps originate and what is the result? I am op- 
posed to any form of compulsory youth service ex- 
cept during war. Instead, let us enrich our educa- 
tional program and give our youngsters job op- 
portunities. 

Superintendent B—I am opposed to the federal 
government taking any steps whatever in this di- 
rection. It tends toward national control of educa- 
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tion, God forbid that either the Army or any other 
department of the nrtional government shall ever 
control the education of our youth! 

Superintendent C—We are doing pretty well in 
this war with boys who have met the situation 
without extra, preservice military training. 

Superintendent D—Compulsory youth training 
of all kinds is unthinkable in peacetime. I object 
to the whole scheme. Might as well go all out and 
teach the goose step! 


Those Favoring a More Extensive Program 


Superintendent E—My position in this matter has 
definitely changed in recent years. I have lost con- 
fidence completely in the possibility of a peaceful 
world without “preparedness” as a result of two 
world wars in my own time. 

Superintendent F—We have reached the stage 
in our national development where definite and 
specific things must be required of every citizen. 
America needs a plan for her development. She 
has tried the convenient and expedient course and 
now finds herself paying the bill. 

Superintendent G—We’ve had enough of lack of 
preparation since 1898. I’m terribly afraid the 
pacifists will control Congress after this war. 

Superintendent H—In addition to a general back- 
ground of military training, all youth need some 
type of universal discipline in responsibility, work 
habits, etc. I consider it more for individual bene- 
fit and improvement than for military needs. 


One Who is Not Sure That “All the Facts Are In” 


Superintendent I—I think the idea of military 
training im high school is not undesirable on the 
ground that it promotes the belligerent spirit. After 
experience, I do not so believe. In my opinion, 
therefore, the high-school cadet program may well 
be enlarged and strengthened. Still, I think I am 


opposed to universal compulsory training except 
when emergencies are rather imminent. If military 
training given under such circumstances is some- 
what more provocative than a continuous program, 
it is also more timely. It seems to me that effective 
military training must be up to date 


Not Military Training, but a Combina- 
tion Program, Is Favored 


Three general types ef youth programs 
have been suggested rather frequently as de- 
sirable forms of training for effective military 
service: military training, national service of 
a nonmilitary character, and camping. The 
kinds of experiences which might be included 
in each of these types would not be wholly 
different. Nor is there any reason why the 
whole of any compulsory training period which 
may be designated would have to be devoted 
to any one of these programs to the exclusion 
of the others. Yet irrespective of any similarity 
and overlapping in these programs, each im- 
plies a goal, a set of typical activities, and 
a basic emphasis which is fairly distinct from 
each of the others. 

The respondents were asked, therefore, to 
indicate more specifically the type of postwar 


program they would consider best. To clarify 
the matter, the questionnaire defined the three 
types of programs thus; 

Military training—Compulsory military training 
for all young men in the United States at such age 
and under such conditions as may be prescribed. 


FIGURE I 


SHOULD THERE BE A MORE EXTENSIVE PREPAREDNESS | 
PROGRAM THAN IN PREWAR YEARS ?”* 


es WORD DADA PDR 


®EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF THE REPLIES. 


*See text for exact wording of the question. 


Research Division Neteng Eévceten @usec er o> 





National service—A federal program of camp 
and noncamp experiences, compulsory for youth, 
and intended to combine citizenship training and 
personal values with service to the nation on useful 
public projects. 

State and local camping programs—Any of the 
proposed systems of state or local camps, with re- 
quired attendance for high-school or ~ posthigh- 
school youth, and with programs which emphasize 
such things as health, physical fitness, outdoor liv- 
ing, recreation, work experience, leadership train- 
ing, and individual guidance. 


Figure II, which takes into account the 
preferences of those in favor and those not in 
_ favor of more extensive training gives an 
over-all view of the postwar program endorsed 
by the superintendents participating in this 
study. Only 22 percent believe that compulsory 
military training alone is the program which 
should be introduced. Fewer than 10 percent, 
in each case, look with favor on camping or 
national service as possible alternatives to mili- 
tary training. Nearly half the group—48 per- 


cent—believe .that some combination of these 
types would represent a sounder program than 
any one of them. 

All the superintendents, including those who 
favor no increase in the prewar program, were 
asked this question: If the United States were 
to move toward some type of more extensive 
preparation for possible future emergencies, 
what type of program would you consider 
best, or least objectionable? Their replies, 
summarized in Table 2, necessarily follow the 
general pattern shown in Figure II, since this 
table merely distributes the vote of the 15 
percent favoring no change in prewar policy 
to whatever type of training they would find 
least objectionable. 

Some of the differences in the preferences 
of different groups of superintendents are in- 
dicated in Table 3. Military service stood in 
highest favor with: the group recommending 
an increase in prewar training efforts ; superin- 
tendents of longest experience; veterans; and 


FIGURE II 


THE POSTWAR TRAINING PROGRAM — WHAT SHOULD IT BE?’ 


SAME AS IN PREWAR YEARS 1a 


——y Ue 


CAMPING ONLY 
NATIONAL SERVICE ONLY 


COMBINATION PROGRAM 





hhh) Abb 


eEACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF THE REPLIES. 


@ See text for the exact wording of the question. 


2 Some combination of two or more of the three preceding types of programs : militory training, comping, and national service. 
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superintendents from rural communities. 
Camping stood in lowest favor among respond- 
ents from rural areas and from the West— 
perhaps because “familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Some of the typical comments about the 
various programs, pro and con, were these: 


On Military Training 


Superintendent A—Compulsory military training 
is our only salvation in preserving America. 

Superintendent B—I do not think compulsory 
military training would work. It was well on the 
way toward trouble under Selective Service when 
the shooting actually began. 


Superintendent C—We have the camps and facil- 
ities for military training. These should not be 
allowed to deteriorate. 


Superintendent D—RMilitary training tends to 
war. Just as a woman can’t keep a beautiful piece 
of material very long without making it into a 
garment, our youth, if prepared for war, will desire 
to make use of the acts of war they have learned. 


Superintendent E—The discipline of the army 
is needed by boys. 


Superintendent F—I am unable to find out what 
is military training. In this mechanical and scien- 
tific age, physics and advanced algebra, and even 
the skilful use of English, seem to be more impor- 
tant than the knowledge of drill routines, A more 
vigorous and constructive school health program 
would probably serve our needs better and be less 
expensive than military training in the usual sense. 


On Camping 


Superintendent G—I strongly approve of this 
movement. I have been advocating camping projects 
for some time but have had difficulty in getting 
support. 

Superintendent H—I am opposed to any type of 
extensive camping program, for I am convinced 
that such programs have nothing to contribute 
which would offset the dangers inherent in them 
or justify their cost. 

Superintendent I—A camping program would 
have many of the values of military training with- 
out the extreme regimentation of army life. 


TABLE 2.—OPINIONS AS TO THE BEST, 
OR LEAST OBJECTIONABLE, KIND 
OF POSTWAR YOUTH TRAINING, 
ASSUMING THAT SOME MORE EX- 
TENSIVE PROGRAM WAS INEVI- 
TABLE 





Preferred by 

Kind of program —__—— " 
Number Percent 

1 3 
Military training... 
eo eee 
National service...... i 
Some combination of two or more of these 

programs 


25% 





Total (excluding blanks on thisitem)..... 1271 





TABLE 3.—VARIATIONS IN THE OPINIONS OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF RE- 
SPONDENTS AS TO THE BEST, OR LEAST OBJECTIONABLE, POSTWAR 


PROGRAM 





Number 


Group of superintendents of cases* 


Percent favoring 





Military 
training 





National 
service 


Total for 
the group 


Some com- 
bination 
of types 


Camping 








Satisfied with prewar policy. ............... 
Favoring enlarged program 


Less than 15 years’ experience in education... 
15-24 years’ experience in education 
25 years’ or more experience in education 


98 


880 
220 
150 


6 7 


35% 100% 
56 100 


59 100 
54 100 
52 100 


50 100 
23 7 55 100 


26 54 100 
32 50 100 


26 6 52 100 
22 15 6 57 100 
25 7 12 56 100 





Read table as follows: Of the 172 superintendents satisfied with the kind and amount of military training given in prewar 
years, 15 percent would favor direct military training if some kind of more extensive program is to be introduced; 42 percent 
would favor camping; 8 percent, national service; 35 percent, a combination program. Similarly read the percents 
of superintendents. 
n of cases in each category is something less than 1300, and each group usually is a little smaller than 
corresponding one in Table 1, because of blanks on the questionnaire items involved. 
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Superintendent J—This is too socialistic and the 
whole camping program smacks of naziism tg me. 
I personally believe that military training is un- 
necessary; but if time is taken out of the lives of 
youth, give them sound military training—not camp- 
ing. 

On National Service 

Superintendent K—National service is a power- 
ful organization. It could develop democracy or 
totalitarianism. It would all depend on the leader- 
ship. 

Superintendent L—This is certainly un-Ameri- 
can! Why imitate Hitler? I am opposed to all com- 
pulsory national service on any condition. It is not 
military training and should not be confused with 
it. 

Superintendent M—Youth are going to move. 
We must guide them in the right direction. In a 
national service program they can be taught self- 
discipline and good work habits. 

Superintendent N—Compulsory national service 
is positively too repulsive to think about. Let’s not 
go to this type of slavery! Military training if 
necessary, yes, but no labor battalions. 

Superintendent O—A program along the general 
lines of the CCC would be quite valuable. 

Superintendent P—Avoid anything resembling 
the NYA or CCC. And save us from WPA stand- 
ards! Federal projects of this type tend to de- 
generate into federal handouts, 

Superintendent Q—If the projects were worth- 
while (not boondoggling), the program could pro- 
mote physical efficiency, cultivate vocational skills, 
and develop wholesome traits of leadership and 
citizenship. ; 

Superintendent R—We want no youth movements, 
nor any chance for the government to get a hold 
on young America. Such a program would provide 
an excellent way to waste months and accomplish 
nothing for defense. 


Various Combination Programs Are 
Suggested 


Since approximately half the superintend- 
ents preferred some combined program, the 
recommendations of these 677 superintendents 
as to what to include in such programs merit 
consideration. Their preferences follow: 

The basic feature of the combination program 


should be 
Military training. .............. 48% 
Camping ee dny) ee 26% 
National service coi 63 eae 26% 


From an analysis of the replies which will 
not be presented here in tabular arrangement, 
82 percent of the 677 superintendents would 
include military training in some amount in 
whatever combination program is developed. 








Sixty-four percent would include a certain 
amount of national service and 63 percent a 
certain amount of camping in the combination 
program. Eleven percent would include all 
three types of experiences in the combination 
program: military training, national service, 
and camping. 

Returning now to the vote of the whole 
group of superintendents, if those who selected 
military training as the sole feature of the best, 
or least objectionable, postwar program are 
grouped with those who would make it the 
“basic feature” in a combined program, and if 
the same is done for those selecting national 
service and camping respectively, the results 
become : 

Military training selected as the sole or basic 

(ETI Re See ARGC le, Ma aa 51% 


Camping selected as the sole or basic feature 28% 
National service—the sole or basic feature 21% 





(Based on 1271 replies—See Table 2) 100% 


Similar Trend Is Noted in Other Sur- 
veys of Opinion 


A nationwide poll of selected high-school 
principals, conducted in March 1944, found a 
majority of them cordial to the idea of com- 
pulsory military training, provided it was de- 
ferred until graduation from high school and 
was given in such a way as not to interfere 
too greatly with the individual’s further edu- 
cational and vocational career.’ A recent poll 
of junior-college leaders showed a small 
majority in favor of some plan of universal 
military training—nearly twice as large a per- 
cent approving military service, incidentally, 
as were in favor of national service.’ In a poll 
of high-school opinion just announced, 58.5: 
percent of the boys, but only 38.5 percent of 
the girls, favored military training. About a 
third of the boys, and less than half of the girls, 
were in favor of national service.* 

These results seem in general harmony with 
the opinions of superintendents, a majority of 
whom approve some extension and improve- 
ment of our prewar training efforts but differ 
widely as to the anvount of military training 
which should be given and as to the best way to 
combine direct military instruction with vari- 
ous educational, vocational, and recreational 
activities. 


1U data collected by the National Association of Secondary-School 


News Release on the Institute of Student Opinion. November 19, 1944. 2 p. (Mimeo.) 


Principals. 
: Walter C. “Compulsory Military Service? Junior-College Reactions.” School and Society 60: 48-47; July 15, 1944. 
* Scholastic Magazine. 
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III. Opinions on Specific Proposals for Military Training 


Unless one is opposed to any increase in 
prewar efforts to prepare for military service, 
his attitude toward the question of further 
military training is likely to vary according 
to the kind and amount of training which is 
being recommended and according to the time 
when, and the circumstances under which, it 
is to be given. Few would approve, or disap- 
prove, in toto all the plans that have been 
and are likely to be suggested. In the present 
study, therefore, inquiry was made of superin- 
tendents of schools as to the specific aspects 
of an enlarged program of military training 
which they would favor, or find least objection- 
able. Their opinions follow. 


IF the Program Is Greatly Enlarged, 
Compulsory Training Is Preferred 


Assuming for the moment that the United 
States was definitely planning to increase its 
prewar program of military training, super- 
intendents of schools—in the ratio of three to 
one—voted to have it done thru compulsory 


military training for all rather than. on a 


voluntary basis thru simply enlarging the 
Army and Navy, cadet and ROTC programs, 
National Guard, and so on. Table 4 indicates 
such group differences as were readily ap- 


TABLE 4.—COMPULSORY VS. VOLUN- 
TARY PROGRAMS, IF THE UNITED 
STATES WERE TO GREATLY IN- 
CREASE ITS PREWAR PROGRAM 
OF MILITARY TRAINING 





Percent 


Num- 
Group of superintendents ber of 
cases 








Satisfied with prewar policy... 186 
Favoring enlarged program... 1048 


100 
100 


72 100 
76 100 


parent as well as the opinions of the entire 
group. 

The majority point of view is represented 
by such statements as: (a) “Whatever plan 
is adopted, it should apply to all. That is the 
democratic way’; and (b) “There must be 
some flexibility, of course, but it must not be 
possible for the rich to buy their sons out of it.” 
Several of the minority group expressed the 
opinion that “an adequate army and navy 
could be recruited on a volunteer basis, if these 
were made attractive. Military service should 
be on a voluntary basis entirely, except in case 
of war.” 


IF Compulsory Training Must Be Given, 
a One-Year Period Is Preferred 


Again assuming that we were to have com- 
pulsory military training for all young men, 
the superintendents indicated the length of the 
training period which they would regard as 
best, or least objectionable. The chief difference 
of opinion was whether it should be a period 
of one year or less than a year. Table 5 shows 
that the two to one preference of the superin- 
tendents was for a training period of one year. 
Analyzing the replies by groups, the higher 
percents in favor of a short training period 


TABLE 5.—LENGTH OF TRAINING PE- 
RIOD, IF SOME PROGRAM OF COM- 
PULSORY TRAINING WERE TO BE 
LAUNCHED 





Percent 
Group of ‘a a ommnending in ported 
superintendents Less 
than 1 year 
1 year 
1 3 4 


Satisfied with prewar pol- 
mabe aa o's 
Favoring an enlarged pre- 
24 


Veterans. 24 
Nonveterans » 30 


Urban. . ’ are 29 
Ra ascvcas bynes 24 





73% 27% 100% 


Entire group 28% / 3% 





* Because of blanks, this figure is not the sum of any of the 
foregoing pairs of items. 


® Because of blanks, this figure is not the sum of any ef 
the foregoing pairs of items. 
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are identified with: the superintendents satis- 
fied with prewar policies; the nonveterans; 
and the superintendents from urban communi- 
ties. The majority vote of the superintendents 
for a one-year period is in general accord with 
a recent national poll of opinion in which the 
highest percent also favored one year of train- 
ing.’ 


Induction Should Not Interfere with 
Schooling 


If the United States were to establish some 
plan of universal military training, superin- 
tendents are almost unanimous in believing 
that it should come after high-school gradua- 
tion or at the end of a college year. Two-thirds 
of them, as Table 6 shows, would fix the 
time of induction at a specified age, except to 
allow for the completion of school work. 
Twenty-eight percent would fix a certain age 


range only, within which the individual could . 


choose his own time for induction. Few would 
fix a certain age for induction, to be followed 
without exception, and only 1 percent endorsed 
the time of induction named in H. R. 3947, 
now before Congress, namely, “the age of 
seventeen years, or immediately upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the full course of an ac- 
credited high school or preparatory school, 
whichever first occurs.’ 

Several respondents expressed surprise that 
the provision outlined in H. R. 3947 was 
ever seriously proposed, since so few young 


people graduate from high school before the 
age of seventeen. In the June 1944 graduating 
classes of the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, the median age of the graduates was 
seventeen years ten months. Only 179 out of 
a total of 2464 seniors—about 7 percent— 
graduated before reaching their seventeenth 
birthday. If the bill mentioned above had been 
enacted and operative at that time, about 900 
boys in the senior class would have had to leave 
high school for military service without grad- 
uating. Fewer than 100 would have been left 
to finish the work of their senior year. And 
even this does not complete the picture for 
the District schools. For, along with the 900 
seniors, would have gone a much larger group 
of boys from the lower classes as they reached 
their seventeenth birthdays. There would have 
been about 1700 boys from the sophomore and 
junior classes of the senior high school and 
about 200 from the city’s junior high schools— 
a grand total of around 2800 boys uprooted 
from school attendance. What this would 
mean, if projected on a national basis, in 
terms of interruption to the normal progress 
of boys thru high school, is unmistakably clear 
—an ominous possibility. 

When the superintendents were asked to 
name the best age range—assuming that a 
year of training was to be given, but that the 
individual could choose his own training period 
within the age limits fixed—the age range 
most frequently recommended was a span of 
four years, with the earliest and latest ages 


1 Fortune. “The Fortune Survey.” Fortune 30: 20; July 1944. 


TABLE 6.—PLAN OF INDUCTION FAVORED, IF COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING WERE TO BE INAUGURATED 





Pian of induction 


Number Percent 








Induction should come at a specified age, except that (a) high-school students reaching the specified age 
should be allowed to graduate, and (b) \ cetiinn Saliaiaie amedtied 4u collaen haa aeaiabaell $6 Rat 


the work of the semester or q' 


The individual should have the ye et selecting any year (or other prescribed period) within a specified 














designated as seventeen and twenty, respec- 
tively. Three-fourths of the respondents named 
an age range of either three, four, or five years 
—altho some recommended a span of only two 
years, and some a full decade. Similarly, three- 
fourths of the replies suggested as the lower 
age limit for the optional period either seven- 
teen, eighteen, or nineteen years and an upper 
age limit of nineteen, twenty, or twenty-one 
years. The entire range, however, ran from a 
lower limit of sixteen to an upper limit of 
twenty-five years. 

Requested, in the same way, to name the 
best age for induction—assuming that it was 
to come at a specified age for all boys, without 
exception—64 percent of the respondents se- 
lected age eighteen as best, or least objection- 
able. This agrees with the leading choice in 
the Fortune magazine survey, to which refer- 
ence has been made.? Table 7 shows how the 
replies were divided on this issue, for various 
groups of superintendents and for all who re- 
plied to this question. The highest percent who 
would postpone induction until even later than 
age eighteen are identified with: those satis- 
fied with the prewar policy; the superintend- 
ents of longest experience; the veterans of 
World War I; and respondents from the 
South, 


* Fortune. “The Fortune Survey.’’ Fortune 30: 30; July 
1944. 


TABLE 7.—PREFERRED AGE FOR IN- 
DUCTION, IF ONE HAD TO BE 
ESTABLISHED FOR ALL INDUC- 
TEES 








Percent 
recommending induction at 
Num- 


ber of Some Some 
cases e 18 age 
earlier years later 
than 18 than 18 
2 3 4 . 





Satisfied with prewar pol- 
icy 182 


64% 21% 


64 16 


54 13 

15-24 years’ experience. . 65 16 
25 years’ experience or 

64 19 


65 18 
64 16 


65 16 
57 21 
68 16 


17% 








A Slender Majority Would Recognize 
Substitute Training 


The majority vote was by no means over- 
whelming when the superintendents were 
asked: If compulsory military training were 
to be introduced, should it be possible for a 
young man to reduce the period of compulsory 
training (or perhaps satisfy the requirement 
entirely) by voluntary participation in ROTC 
work in school or college, membership in the 
National Guard, and so. on? Fifty-five percent 
would recognize such training but 45 percent 
answered with a positive “No.” Those who 
favored a time allowance for other training 
were ready, particularly, to accept ROTC 
work. Other forms of substitute training 
listed, according to frequency of approval, 
were: membership in the National Guard, 
high-school programs (other than 
ROTC units), attendance at approved sum- 
mer camps, forest service, approved programs 
of physical conditioning in public schools, and 
specified technical and professional courses in 
schools and colleges. 


cadet 


Continuous Training Is Recommended 


Again voting in a two to one ratio, super- 
intendents went on record in favor of “a con- 
tinuous period of training for whatever period 
is specified, without break or exception” rather 
than a program in which the training could 
be broken into “several short periods, e. g., 
attending military camps during the summer 
months only until the requirement is met.” 
Apparently, on this issue as on the matter of 
compulsory vs. voluntary service, many super- 
intendents shared the point of view which one 
respondent expressed in this way: “I prefer 
that we stay away from compulsory military 
training altogether. However, if we do it, let’s 
make it universal and do it wholeheartedly 
and thoroly.” 


Short Period of Duty as “Active Re- 
servist” Is Suggested 


When asked how long the trainees should 
have the status of “active reservist,” after com- 
pleting any training that may be required, 37 
percent of the superintendents said “only to 
twenty-six years of age.” Another 45 percent 
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said “to thirty years of age,” leaving 18 per- 
cent who would continue the reservist clas- 
sification beyond thirty. Less than 1 percent 
would continue it beyond the age of thirty- 
eight years, altho the total range extended 
upward to age sixty. 

On another aspect of reservist status, the 
superintendents reached by this study were 
more unanimous in point of view than on the 
age at which it should terminate, namely, on 
the authority by which active reservists should 
be subject to call for military duty or refresher 
training. With a four to one vote the super- 
intendents said that reservists should be sub- 
ject to call for active duty or further training 
only “by congressional action”—not “by presi- 
dential order.” * Considerable difference in at- 
titude on this issue appeared when these re- 
plies were classified by type of community 
and by geographic region. The percents willing 
to have the reservists recalled by presidential 
order were: 


Urban....... 
Rural..... 





Northern 
Western.... 23% 
I ssn dis ond » exit are wie MMinin san 29% 





Decision as to Military Training Should 
Be Postponed 


In line with the recommendation of the 
Educational Policies Commission and the opin- 
ions of educators in two previous surveys,’ a 
substantial majority of the superintendents who 
cooperated in this study believe that “the de- 
cision as to whether or not we are to have 
universal military training in the postwar 
period should be deferred until after the pres- 
ent world conflict is ended.” (See Figure III.) 
The percents favoring immediate decision, be- 
fore the end of the war, were considerably 
higher for certain groups of superintendents 
than for others, but none were higher than 45 
percent: 


Satisfied with prewar policy............... 8% 
Favoring an enlarged program.......... 45% 
Less than 15 years’ exptrience........... 45% 
15-24 years’ experience................. 38% 
25 years’ experience or more........... 38% 
I ina ess Chas Ga cana Gie's © 0's 42% 
RIED pS IS PER ee ae 37% 


Communities over 100,000............ 32% 
Communities 10,000-99,999.............. 39% 
Communities below 10,000.......... 39% 


*The bill H.R. 3947, now in Congress, would create an eight-year reservist period. During this time the trainee would 
be subject to call for as much refresher training as ‘‘may now or hereafter be prescribed by regulations promulgated by the 


President, or as may hereafter. be by law.” 


prescribed 
* The surveys of the opinions of secondary-school principals and of leaders in the field of junior-college education mentioned 


on page 140. 
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FIGURE III 


WHEN SHOULD WE DECIDE TO HAVE,OR NOT TO HAVE, 


MILITARY TRAINING ? 
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38% 
. 42% 
. 39% 
35% 
39% 


Northern 
Southern 
Western 


On this question, the comments of some of 
the respondents were quite definite—some- 
times barbed. Some of the pro and con state- 
ments follow: 


Superintendent A—The decision should be post- 
poned until the war hysteria is over and we have 
some idea of what the problems of peace are likely 
to be. It is barely possible that sanity may be re- 
stored to the human race! 


Superintendent B—If the issue is settled before 
war ends, it will help take up the slack which fol- 
lows a peace treaty. The boys who enter training 
will not be in competition for jobs with returning 
servicemen. 


Superintendent C—Because we shall need a large 
military organization to protect our interests in 
the axis countries and certain of the occupied coun- 
tries long after the cessation of hostilities, a pro- 
gram of universal training should be established 
now. 


Superintendent D—The persons who formulated 
the. opinionnaire evidently are not veterans! If 
they were, or had received military training, they 
would know that the ten million military-trained 


men of World War II will constitute a potentially 
strong military force, willing to serve as reservists. 


Superintendent E—Unless the program is 
launched now, the camps and facilities we have 
will deteriorate. 


Superintendent F—Let’s not be stampeded into 
hasty action. We don’t want to save a few army 
camps if it means squandering a vital period in 
the lives of American boys. The plan of peace will 
determine what should be done in military service. 


Not only the answers and comments just re- 
ported but the wide divergence in opinion on 
nearly all the specific issues raised in this 
section of the bulletin would seem to warn 
against hasty action. There are many questions 
to be considered—many facts to be checked as 
to the implications of any proposed legisla- 
tion on the lives of more than 1,000,000 boys 
each year. Many of those who replied to the 
questionnaire mentioned the fundamental na- 
ture of the issue with which this study deals, the 
far-reaching effects of any change in our long- 
established prewar policy, and their reluctance 
to go on record on a matter of such crucial 
importance. No summary of their opinions 
would be accurate which failed to emphasize 
the note of caution which ran thru the replies 
against the adoption of any superficial, ill- 
considered plan. 


IV. Opinions on Specific Proposals for National Service 


In Part II of this bulletin the preferences 
of superintendents of schools were shown 
among (a) compulsory military training, (b) 
national service, (c) camping, and (d) some 
combination of these activities. (See Figure 
II.) Only 7 percent preferred a straight na- 
tional service program to any other type, but 
about a third of the respondents favored some 
combination of national service with military 
training, camping activities, or both—that is, 
assuming that some kind of extensive youth 
program was to be introduced. In this sec- 
tion, the superintendents’ opinions are Set forth 
more specifically as to the scope and character 
of the national service program which they 
would consider best, or least objectionable, 
if some such program were to be adopted. 
All were asked to comment. 


The Majority Would Establish National 
Service for Boys Only 


If a national service program were to be 
introduced, nearly two-thirds of the superin- 
tendents would limit it to boys. Virtually all 
the rest would include both boys and girls in 
the program, altho a small group—less than 
1 percent—would provide national service for 
girls only, with a parallel system of compul- 
sory military service for the boys. Figure IV 
summarizes opinion on this question. 


Nearly All Would Limit National 
Service to One Year or Less 


The periods of work on useful public proj- 
ects which superintendents would favor, or 
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FIGURE IV 


IF NATIONAL SERVICE - TO WHOM SHOULD IT APPLY ? 


TO BOYS ONLY 


DPRDA ADAP hh 


son sors mo ons RARER HP, 


+ 


TO GIRLS ONLY | 


*EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF THE REPLIES. 


®Less thon one-holf of one percent. 


find least objectionable, if national service were 
required, are indicated in Table 8. More than 
40 percent would favor a period not to exceed 
six months. A slight majority would fix the 
period at one year—the period which was simi- 
larly endorsed for military training if that 
were to be introduced. 


Many Types of Work Are Regarded as 
Feasible 


The types of work which superintendents 
regard as suitable for national service are 
listed in Table 9 according to frequency of 
mention. Thuse named in the body of the table 
were given in the questionnaire, with oppor- 
tunity to check those regarded as suitable. 


TABLE 8—LENGTH OF THE PERIOD 
OF NATIONAL SERVICE PRE- 
FERRED, IF THAT TYPE OF 
YOUTH PROGRAM WERE TO BE 
ESTABLISHED 





Number 


Length of service period recommended of Gnses 


Percent 














* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Resesreh Division Malone Sucation Asser 


Those mentioned im footnote “a’’ of the table 
are interesting additional suggestions, some 
of which might have stood high among the 
other items had they been included in the 
checklist of possibilities. 


TABLE 9.—PROJECTS REGARDED AS 
SUITABLE FOR A PROGRAM OF NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE, IF SUCH WERE 
TO BE ESTABLISHED 





Project Number Percent 


1 2 3 








Reforestation work on public property’. .. 
Soil conservation work on public property. 
Fire prevention work in state or national 


1091 84% 
1033 79 


1013 78 

Building of roads, trails, shelters, etc., on 
public property 830 63 

Work on public projects of irrigation, 
reclamation, etc 782 60 

Serving as assistants im social service 
588 45 

Construction work on public roads or 
523 40 

Apprenticeship servite to public officials 


Work on farms, the farmers to ‘pay the 
government for the services rendered. . 


475 


47 





Number of cases on which percents are 





® Recreation service; surveys of community needs; research 
studies; w, eradication; control of insect pests; conserva- 
tion of wfid life; hospital service; home nursing; diplomatic 
apprenticeship service; flood control; care of children; cadet 
teaching; public transportation: apprenticeship in the mer- 
chant marine; apprenticeship at airports; apprenticeship in 
lines of work where a national survey has shown that there 
is a shortage of skilled workmen; any work in which they 
learn a vocation; any constructive work which affords educa- 
tional opportunities—not work for work’s sake. 
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Opinion Is Divided as to Where the 
Work Should Be Done 


A question seldom discussed by those who 
have recommended national service is: W here 
should young people be assigned to work on 
useful public projects? in their own 
communities? outside the immediate commu- 
nity, but in the same state or region? or, in a 
remote part of the United States—a section 
as different as possible from the one in which 
they have been reared and educated? This is 
a question of policy to which parents, in par- 
ticular, will want an answer in order to evalu- 
ate any proposed system of compulsory national 
service. 

On this question, as Table 10 shows, super- 
intendents of schools were quite divided—per- 
‘ haps because many had never before been di- 
rectly confronted with the issue. Relatively 
few regarded local projects as the ideal type, 
but opinion was equally divided as to whether 
youngsters should be sent deliberately to a 
different part of the United States or kept 
within the same state or region. Perhaps a 
considerable group among the 38 percent who 
favored some combination of work on local 
and more distant projects,were, in reality, 
somewhat undecided as to which plan would 
be the best. Respondents who favored local 
assignments commented on the importance of 
parental and community influences and con- 
tacts. Those who favored remote assignments 
stressed the value of seeing a different region 
and the importance of getting youth away from 
home where they must be self-reliant and 
where it is sometimes much easier for them to 
acquire good work habits. 


One reason why a larger percent of super- 


home 


TABLE 10.—OPINIONS AS TO THE PRE- 
FERRED LOCATION FOR WNA- 
TIONAL SERVICE PROJECTS 





Best location for projects 


Number Percent 
1 ea 








The immediate home community 14% 
Same state or region, but outside the com- 
munity 24 
A section of the United States as different 
yo en from the home community 
24 


38 


intendents did not cast their vote for work on 
local projects—at least not local projects, ex 
clusively—undoubtedly was due to the fact 
that so few believed that enough suitable pro} 
ects could be found in their respective com- 
munities, year after year, to accommodate all 
those who would reach the age for national 
service. Exactly 14 percent (and for the most 
part the same individuals who had expressed a 
preference for assignment to local projects) 
believed that enough useful work could be 
provided annually within their own school 
districts to give a year’s employment to all 
eligible local youth plus a substantial number 
from outside the district. In contrast, as ‘Table 
1i reveals, 61 percent of the respondents 
doubted whether suitable projects could be pro- 
vided in their respective communities for as 
many as half of each group which would be 
come eligible for national service. Their judg 
ment on this matter may be in error, of course ; 
but, to the extent that it is valid, any program 
of national service would have to rely heavily 
on work opportunities on federal projects—in 
federal parks, federal forests, and so on. Pro 
vision for continuous employment on useful 
public projects of all types for over a million 
young men (or if girls are included, for two 
and a half million young people) is not a simple 
problem. Skilful administration would be re- 


TABLE 11—OPINIONS AS TO THE 
AMOUNT OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
WHICH MIGHT BE CARRIED OUT 
LOCALLY 





Percent believing that 
local projects would give 
employment to 
Less 
than All, 
Num- one- More plus 
Group of superintendents ber of  haif than some 
cases half out- 
dis- siders 
trict’s 
youth 


1 2 3 


Less than 15 years’ exper- 

45% 
15-24 years’ experience... 524 56 
25 years’ experience or more 598 66 


Communities over 100,000. 73 
Communities 10,000—99,999 63 
Communities below 10,000. $8 


63 
51 





100% 





Entire group....... 
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quired to plan significant and challenging jobs, 
to provide full employment at all times, and 
to avoid unwarranted competition with adult 
wage earners. As one of the respondents 
pointed out, “The training values of a na- 
tional service program would all be negative 
unless the assigned projects required honest 
labor, with each individual doing a day’s work 
each day.” 

It will be noted from Table 11 that super- 
intendents of long experience and those from 
the large metropolitan areas were least opti- 
mistic about the availability of a sufficient num- 
ber of suitable local projects. One in five of the 
superintendents from the West believed that, 
in their districts, the entire problem could 
be handled locally—as compared with 14 
percent, or one in seven, for the group as a 
whole. 

In a related question, superintendents were 
asked whether it would be preferable in a 
program of compulsory national service to 
carry on the work, as much as possible, thru 
a system of federal camps to which young 


people would be assigned, or, thru decentral 
ized projects, with as many young people as 
possible living in homes or in a noncamp en- 
vironment. On this issue, 73 percent favored 
the use of federal camps as the ideal, or least 
objectionable, arrangement; 27 percent, de 
centralized projects and a noncamp situation. 
The following group differences of opinion 
seem to merit presentation: 
For federal camp 
58% 
76% 


Satisfied with prewar policy 
Favoring enlarged program 


Urban 
Rural 


70% 
76% 


Payment of a Small Wage Is Approved 


Eighty-six percent of the superintendents 
would favor the payment of a small wage in ad-- 
dition to maintenance to those enrolled in the 
program, if the United, States were to in- 
troduce compulsory national service. Superin- 
tendents from rural communities especially— 
94 percent of them—favored such payments 


FIGURE V 


WHAT DANGER IS THERE THAT NATIONAL SERVICE 
WOULD PRODUCE A YOUTH MOVEMENT ?° 


WOULD ALMOST CERTAINLY OCCUR j h 


hh 
Ll 


CHANCES SEEM ABOUT 50-50 


POSSIBLE -NO GREAT DANGER 


IMPOSSIBLE IN THE UNITED STATES j 


@See text for exoct wording of the question. 


®EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF THE REPLIES. 


Research Division Nevore Lou shor Aeseca or 





This study made no inquiry as to the size of 
the wage payment which would be considered 
reasonable, but sought only to test sentiment 
toward the payment, or nonpayment, of a wage. 


The Danger of a Youth Movement 
Should Be Kept in Mind 


The final question asked in this study about 
a national service program was: What likeli- 
hood is there that a system of national service 
in this country would develop into some sort 
of youth movement, or youth organization, 
modeled after those of totalitarian states? The 
superintendents’ replies, indicated graphically 
in Figure V, sound a note of caution. A small 
percent see no possible danger of such a devel- 
opment and a majority do not regard it as a 
likely development. However, nearly a third 
of the respondents believe that national service 
very probably would stimulate some kind of 


totalitarian youth movement. Even the ma- 
jority group, who see no immediate danger of 
such a trend, indicated by their replies that the 
possibility should be kept in mind. 

When the replies of different groups were 
analyzed, a regional variation in attitude was 
noted which the reader may, or may not, regard 
as significant. At any rate, the percent of replies 
stating that the odds were 50-50 or stronger in 
favor of a totalitarian trend, by regions, were : 
26% 


30% 


Southern 
Northern .. 
Western .. 


Taking the same position was 45 percent of 
those who believe that no change in national 
policy is demanded as compared with only 27 
percent of those who favor some kind of en 
larged program to prepare young people for 
effective military service in time of national 
crisis. 


V. Camping as an Alternative to Military Service 


The proposal has come from many quarters 
that a nationwide camping program would 
have many advantages over compulsory mili- 
tary training. The proponents say that camps 
would give experienee in group living away 
from home, would develop toughness, would 
teach youngsters to be self-reliant and to meet 
the hazards of outdoor living, would improve 
health habits and work habits—in short, would 
have all the values of military service except 
instruction and drill on military tactics, which 
some regard as relatively unimportant in any 
program of training not leading immediately 
to active military duty. 

Not all those who advocate an extensive 
camping program, however, have visualized it 
in the same way. Some have thought in terms 
of large, federally operated camps; others of 
state or regional camps; still others, of camps 
established and operated locally. Again, in some 
of the proposals the emphasis has been laid on 
health work and the correction of health de- 
fects; in others, it has been on work experience, 
guidance, citizenship training, outdoor living, 
or perhaps just on wholesome recreation. 


Superintendents Report Their Opinions 
and Practices re Camping Programs 


The inquiry which served as the basis of this 
report asked superintendents: (a) to evaluate 
school camping as a form of indirect, basic 
preparation for military service; (b) to indi- 
cate the kind of camping program which they 
would consider best, or least objectionable, if 
an extensive program were to be inaugurated; 
and (c) to report any school camps which had 
been operated by their respective school dis- 
tricts. 

The superintendents’ general appraisal of 
camping in comparison with military training 
and national service has already been indicated 
in Section II of this report. (See especially 
Figure II.) Altho the percent who favored 
camping above all other types of programs was 
rather small, camping was in greater favor 
than national service. Furthermore, for use 
in combination with other types of youth train- 
ing, school camps were strongly endorsed. 
Without further restatement of the superin- 
tendents’ general point of view on camping, 
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the discussion turns now to the kind of camp- 
ing program which they would regard as most 
effective. 


Opinions Differ Widely on Who 
Should Attend the Camps 


If the United States were planning to° 


launch an extensive camping program, camps 
for posthigh-school youngsters, rather than for 
those of high-school age, would be best, or 
least objectionable, in the opinion of 60 per- 
cent of superintendents cooperating in this 
study. This is shown in Figure VI. A majority 
much larger—78 percent—would make camp 
facilities available to both boys and girls. 
Among those who would establish camps for 
the high-school age group, 87 percent would 
provide them for both boys and girls. In the 
group favoring posthigh-school camps, only 71 
percent would include both boys and girls in 
the program. In either case, coeducational 


camps would rarely be approved. Only 5 per 
cent of the respondents believed that this ar 
rangement was feasible. The remainder would 
separate the groups either thru the use of 
separate camps or by having alternate camp 
ing periods for the boys and girls. 

Only 21 percent of the superintendents 
would make camp attendance wholly volun 
tary, if an extensive program should be deemed 
advisable. Of the remainder, 52 percent would 
make attendance compulsory for both boys and 
girls; 27 percent, for boys only—voluntar, 
for girls. 

The factor, length of school experience, 
seemed to influence superintendents’ opinions 
as to the groups which should be included in a 
camping program. Those of longest experience, 
in general, showed relatively greater interest 
in camps for high-school youngsters; would 
more often restrict the program to boys; and 
were strongest for “compulsory camp attend 
ance. (See Table 12.) 


FIGURE VI 


IF EXTENSIVE GAMPING PROGRAMS-FOR WHOM SHOULD 


THEY BE PROVIDED ? 


rosa soma vorm ARRD ADDDE HP 
wov-sooo. remus HUA Hh 





somsors wo ame HAA DARD ADP 
pb 


BOYS ONLY 


GIRLS ONLY 


@Less thon one-half of one percent. 





TABLE 12.—DIFFERENCE IN THE 
OPINIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF 
EXPERIENCE AS TO THE SCOPE 
AND CHARACTER OF CAMPING 
PROGRAMS 





Percent: superintendents whose 
experience in education has been 
Phase of program —-- ---- ++ 
considered Lessthan 15-24 

15 years years 


25 years 
and over 


1 2 3 4 


Lf camps were to be established, 
for what age group, chiefly, 
should they be provided? 
Young people of high- 

school age 
Young people of posthigh- 
school age 


Should camping be available 
(whether on @ compulsory 
or voluntary basis) to: 
Both boys and girls? 

Boys only? 
Girls only? 


Should aitendance at camp 
(whether for boys, or girls, 
or both) be: 

Compulsory? 
Voluntary? 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





Health Work Would Be Emphasized 
: in Camping Programs 


Altho any approved camping program ob- 
viously would include many types of activities 
and experiences, it is also true that the chief 
emphasis of a camping program usually falls 
on some specific area. Table 13 is based on 
superintendents’ replies to the query: What 
one element should be emphasized most in a 
camping program? “Health” and “work ex- 
perience” lead the other possibilities by an 
impressive margin, together representing 85 
percent of all the replies. 


No Uniform Period for Camping Is 
Recommended 


On the question of how long the required 
period of camping should be—assuming that 
some compulsory period is to be established— 
the superintendents are rather evenly divided 
into three groups. About a third, 35 percent, 
would limit compulsory camping to a short 
period of one to three months. A slightly 
smaller group, 30 percent, would favor a 
longer period of four to six months; and 28 
percent, a still longer period of ten to twelve 


TABLE 13.—SUPERINTENDENTS’ REC- 
OMMENDATIONS AS TO THE 
CHIEF EMPHASIS IN CAMPING 
PROGRAMS 





Area of major emphasis Number 


1 2 3 


Percent 


Health—correction of defects, systematic 
exercise, nutrition, a ‘‘toughening-up" 
program, etc... . . . 

Work experience — reforestation, trail 
building, conservation, special work in 
harvesting, etc...... : 

Living outdoors—development of skill in 
providing food atid shelter and in self- 
protection when living outdoors 53 

Recreation—games, handicrafts, sports, 
relaxation, etc. ; ‘ 19 

Other* ‘ ; ee ‘ 12 

Equal emphasis on some combination of 
these areas......... anes 108 9 


. 


1225 100% 


* Citizenship education; guidance; vocational 


education. 


military drill; 





months. Only 6 percent voted for the “in 
between” period of seven to nine months, and 
only 1 percent would require more than a 
year of camp attendance. The recommended 
periods, nonetheless, ranged upward to two 
full years. By and large, the period recom 
mended for compulsory camp attendance was 
shorter than that recommended for either mili 
tary training or national service. 


State Administration of Camps Is 
Endorsed 


Two-thirds of the superintendents recom- 
mended that, if an extensive system of camps 
were to be developed in the United States, 
some agency of the state government—usually 
the state board of education—should be chiefly 
responsible for their direction and control. 
Sixty percent favored the support of such camps 
by state and federal funds. Only 27 percent 
believed that the direction and control of the 
camps should be left chiefly in the hands of 
the local school system, and only 30 percent 
favored the use of local funds to support a 
camp program even if state funds, or state and 
federal funds, were available to supplement 
them. Table 14 summarizes opinions as to the 
preferred agencies for the administration of 
camps and the approved methods of financial 
support. Two emphases are apparent in this 
table: (a) the belief that camping programs are 
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educational in furpose and should therefore 
be administered by state or local educational 
agencies, preferably the former; and (b) re- 
luctance on the part of superintendents to 
accept local responsibility for either the admin- 
istration ur financial support of camps. 


The Summer Camp Is Given Prefer- 
ence over the All-Year Camp 


Ninety percent of all the superintendents 
who cooperated in this investigation would 
recommend that, if a camp for high-school 
students were being established in their re- 
spective school districts, it should be operated 
during the summer months only. One might 
have anticipated that geographic region would 
.influence the replies to this question, but no 
important regional differences appeared. What 
slight variation there was, indicated that the 
sentiment favorable to the all-year camp is 
strongest in the North and weakest in the 
South, with the West coming between. Super- 
intendents of schools in cities over 100,000 in 
population approved the all-year school camp 
relatively more often than those from smaller 
communities. 


A Few School Systems Have 
Established Camps 


Twenty-four of the 1300 superintendents 
cooperating in this study—less than 2 percent 
—report that their respective school systems 
have at some time operated a camp for high- 


school pupils. Sixteen of these were superin 
tendents having at least twenty-five years’ 
experience in education. Nine were from cities 
over 100,000 in population; eight, from cities 
of 10,000 to 99,999; seven, from communities 
below 10,000 in population. Eleven were from 
the North; four, the South; seven, the West. 

Three of the camps referred to in these re- 
ports were operated on a tuition basis, under 
school supervision, for boys in the ROTC. 
One camp, with accommodations for 120, was 
maintained for delinquent boys. One of the 
projects was a day camp only, the pupils taking 
only the noon meal away from home. Several! 
were available only to underprivileged chil- 
dren. For the most part the emphasis of the 
camp program was on either health, work ex- 
perience, or, recreation. Typically, the expense 
of the camp was borne either by individual 
tuitions or by a cooperative arrangement with 
welfare agencies, sérvice clubs, or other com- 
munity groups. Three of the camps, developed 
after the wartime labor shortage appeared, 
were organized to give work experience and to 
provide assistance to farmers with harvesting. 
In one of them, having accommodations for 
260, the superintendent served as camp director 
and the athletic coach as supervisor. The camp- 
ers were paid for their work at prevailing rates 
and assisted chiefly with the harvesting of apri- 
cots. One of the camps was a reforestation 
project. One school system owns a tract of 


‘seventy acres on a river near the city. In sum- 


mer the physical director lives on the property 
and serves as camp director. Activities include 


1 For a description of this camp, see: Cornick, Homer H. “Work Experience under Local Control.” American School Board 


Journal 10S: 19-21; October 1942, 


TABLE 14.—SUPERINTENDENTS’ RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE ADMINIS. 
TRATION AND SUPPORT OF CAMPS 





Agency to be chiefly responsible for Number Percent 


and control of camps 


Source of for 
the support of camps 


Number Percent 





4 





The state board of education 
Some nonschool state agency * 


Some federal agency (Army, Navy, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, etc.). ..........6. 64 


State and federal funds 
Local, state, and federal funds 


State funds, exclusively 
Federal funds, exclusively 


Local and state funds 
Local funds, exclusively 








YMCA; YWCA; Boy Scouts; Girl Scouts; service clubs; county agent; community council. 
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swimming, boating, and work pertaining to 
the further development of the property. 

Twenty-one superintendents reported that, 
altho no camp has ever been operated by their 
respective school systems, the administration 
and schoolboard have carefully considered the 
feasibility of establishing one. 


Only seven of the twenty-four school sys- 
tems which have sponsored camp programs 
were planning definitely to operate a camp 
during the summer of 1944. Three were being 
planned chiefly to help with agricultural work. 
One camp would be devoted largely to victory 
gardening. The other three were to continue 
their usual health and recreational activities. 


Camping as an Educational Experience 
Is Not a New Idea 


Camping as a definite school project goes 
back at least to the time of the Civil War. In 
the summers of 1861, 1863, and 1865, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick William Gunn of the 
Gunnery School, Washington, Connecticut, 
took their whole school on camping trips which 
lasted» several weeks. The plan was dropped 
for a while, but in 1872 and for twelve years 
thereafter the Gunnery School again made a 
two-week period of camping a regular part of 
its annual school program. 


Altho there have been many pioneers in the 
field of camping, the man who best qualifies as 
founder of the summer camp movement in 
most of its familiar aspects probably is Ernest 
Balch. His motive in establishing a camp, as 
he explains it, was “the miserable condition of 
boys belonging to well-to-do families in sum- 
mer hotels, considered from the point of view 
of their right development.” In 1881 and for 
nine years thereafter at Camp Chocorua, at 
Holderness, New Hampshire, he worked out 
all the essential features of organized camps as 
they exist today. His practices were copied in 
other contemporary camps and many of his 
campers later established camps of their own. 


At Camp Chocorua all camp work was done 
by the campers and staff members. The boys 
were taught to swim, dive, and handle different 
kinds of boats. Allowances were limited to 
25 cents a week, unless the camper had addi- 
tional funds which he could show that he him- 
self had earned by working at regular rates. 
Many boys had their first real work experience 


earning the money for a coveted canoe, which 
they were not allowed to bring with them or 
to purchase except with “earned” money. The 
staff members lived with the boys in open- 
sided cabins. There was a regular schedule for 
all activities—writing home, dramatics, camp- 
fire stories, hikes, handicrafts, games, and so on. 

In 1912 the Board of Education of Du- 
buque, Iowa, cooperated with the Visiting 
Nurse Association of that city in establishing 
a summer camp for malnourished school chil- 
dren—one of the pioneer camping efforts of a 
public-school system. In 1919 the Chicago 
schools, with the cooperation of the War De- 
partment and the backing of an association of 
businessmen, opened Camp Roosevelt—one of 
the earliest public-school camps available for 
normal boys. The chief organizer of Camp 
Roosevelt was the supervisor of military train- 
ing and physical education for Chicago high 
schools, Capt. F. L. Beale. The camp was not 
devoted exclusively to military training, how- 
ever, but included sports, entertainments, lec- 
tures, campfire programs, citizenship training, 
craft work, and even academic studies under 
competent tutors. ROTC work was empha- 
sized in the section for older boys. The pro- 
gram of this camp, incidentally, had consider- 
able influence on the Army’s citizens’ training 
camps for men. 

One of the early proponents of a widespread 
system of school camps was J. Madison Taylor 
of Temple University, who as early as 1917 
suggested “that each state provide, as part of 
its educational system, vacation camps for 
boys.” He recommended especially that camps 
be provided for boys thirteen to fifteen years 
old. Each summer during these three years he 
wanted boys to have two months of camping. 
He was opposed to direct military training of 
any kind in such camps, but recommended in- 
stead a program aimed at health, growth, char- 
acter, patriotic citizenship, teamwork, group 
spirit, leadership, nature study, and the devel- 
opment of practical knowledge and skills. He 
pointed out the hazard in any plan which 
should become regimented and hedged about 
with standardized procedures. 

By the early 1930's at least seven cities had 
camps maintained or directed by boards of 
education : Chicago, Illinois; Dearborn, Michi- 
gan; Dallas, Texas; Jersey City, New Jersey; 
and La Crosse, Oshkosh, and West Allis, Wis- 


consin. Perhaps there were similar school- 
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operated camps in several other districts as 
well, but nowhere were the school camps ade- 
quate for all the children. The few who could 
attend usually were allowed to do so only for a 
short period of perhaps a month or less. 


Promising Innovations Have Come in 
Recent Years 


During the past decade a limited number of 
additional school camps have been established, 
but school authorities have been reluctant to 
assume responsibility for camping experiences 
as part of the educational program. An inter- 
esting development of recent years is the school- 
owned experimental farm, operated by the boys 
in agricultural classes. Some of these farm pro- 
grams, as carried out in Pennsylvania, in the 
Pacific Coast states, and elsewhere, provide 
work experiences and other types of training 
that approach the concept of an all-year school 
camp. 

The 1944 legislature in the state of New 
York passed the Desmond School Camp Bill 
which is likely to have far-reaching influence. 
This new law specifically authorizes school- 
boards to purchase camp sites and to spend 
school funds for the current expenses of camp 
operation—something which schoolboards usu- 


ally have not been free to do. The legislation 
came, in part, because of the experimental work 
in school camping which had been done in 
several districts, including Catskill, Chap- 
paqua, Hempstead, Ithaca, Newark Valley. 
Saratoga Springs, and Sharon Springs. It 
eliminates the uncertainty of schoolboards’ 
legal rights and permits a form of financial 
support other than tuitions and philanthropy. 

The school harvest camps, sponsored since 
1942 in Great Britain by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Board of Education, may also in- 
fluence the school camp movement in the 
United States. The British camps, for boys 
fifteen. to eighteen years old, were carefully 
organized and have been supervised and di- 
rected almost entirely by school authorities. 
It is reported that they have been highly suc- 
cessful not only in offsetting the farm-labor 
shortage but also.as an-educational experience 
for the 20,000 to 30,000 youth involved. In 
1942 there were 650 school harvest camps; in 
1943, about 1000. The recommended size for 
each camp was thirty boys. Already a few 
school camps similar to the British plan are 
reported from school systems in the United 
States. Undoubtedly, the plan will be carefully 
studied as to its implications for schoo! camps 
of the postwar period. 


VI. For Further Study and Discussion 


This bulletin has not sought to provide its 
readers with an acceptable postwar policy on 
compulsory youth training. In some cases the 
majority opinions may have been impressive. 
In many others, the wide differences have 
underscored the complexity of the problems 
here involved. 

Perhaps most readers will agree with the 
majority recommendation that, in the years 
ahead, the United States should increase its pre- 
war training program in some manner. How 
much? and in what way? These are the 
troublesome questions. 

Readiness to serve well in the nation’s armed 
forces involves competence of so many differ- 
ent types that the best form of preparation for 
military duty is still an open question. The 
small percent of superintendents who regard 
compulsory military training as a satisfactory 
program—or, for that matter, who endorse 


any single type of compulsory youth training— 
suggests the importance of thoro study and 
careful planning. Obviously, the choice is not 
between a year of compulsory military training 
and a return to the prewar status of national 
unpreparedness. There are several agencies and 
several kinds of training, voluntary as well as 
compulsory, which conceivably could meet the 
defense needs of postwar America. This, in 
turn, supports the majority opinion of the 
superintendents recommending that the deci- 
sion be postponed until after war ends—until 
defense needs are more clearly known and 
until the men now under arms can help to 
make the decision. 

In order to stimulate further study and 
evaluation of the issues involved, the following 
questions and discussion topics are listed. Many 
of them are dealt with in the earlier sections of 
this bulletin or in the Appendix which follows. 
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However, in most cases, other information and 
other points of view can be brought to bear 
on these questions. The selected references at 
the end of this section should prove helpful to 
anyone seriously interested in this vital post- 
war policy. 


Study the Facts: Then Decide 


1. What is the estimated annual cost of a 
year’s military training for a million men? 
(Include: maintenance of camp facilities, food, 
clothing, equipment and supplies, cash allow- 
ances to officers and men, medical and dental 
examinations and care, etc.) Compare this cost 
with an equal amount spent on national serv- 
ice projects; on an extensive system of non- 
military camps; on the extension of voluntary 
training units in schools and colleges, citizens’ 
military training camps, etc. 

2. Which would add more to health and 
physical fitness: examination of all boys for 
military or national service, say at eighteen, 
and the follow-up and correction of all reme- 
diable defects? or, use of a comparable federal 
appropriation to supplement the school health 
programs now being carried out? 

3. In preparing an army for combat duty, 
how much value is found in military instruc- 
tion given as much as five to ten years earlier? 
What residue would there be from “toughen- 
ing-up” programs? 

4. Aside from specific military instruction, 
what are the relative advantages of military 
training, national service, and camping? Which 
would be more effective in building: health? 
work habits? group morale? citizenship? self- 
discipline? leadership? group cooperation? in- 
dependence in outdoor living? 

5. Compare the probable effects of military 
training, national service, and camping on each 
of the following: school and college attend- 
ance; the unemployment situation; economic 
and industrial patterns; immigration and emi- 
gration; international relations; labor rela- 
tions within the United States; the personal 
adjustment and vocational career of the trainee. 

6. Compare the alleged dangers of military 
training, national service, and camping—their 
potential influence on: the use of violence ; ma- 
chine politics; totalitarian trends; class con- 
flicts; expectation of a federal “dole”; con- 
duct standards. Which carries the greater 
threat of governmental indoctrination: a one- 


year compulsory program of service for youth? 
or, an appropriation to the state for public 
education under a plan such as is outlined in 
Senate Bill 637 of the 78th Congress? 

7. What would military experts recommend 
as to the size of the regular Army, Navy, and 
Air Force units essential to national security, 
assuming : 

(a) No change in prewar policies—reliance on 
volunteer training except in time of actual emer- 
gencies? 

(b) A much more extensive training program, 
but still on a volunteer basis—increase in cadet 
programs, ROTC, citizens’ military training camps, 
National Guard, etc.? 

(c) Compulsory military service? 


8. How large a reserve could reasonably be 
expected if a vigorous effort were made to ex- 
pand all the usual volunteer agencies engaged 
in military training? 

9. Would military training 
make it necessary greatly to expand the officer- 
training schools such as Annapolis and West 
Point, or to establish other similar schools? 

10. If a year of military training or na- 
tional service or camping should be made com- 
pulsory in the United States: 


compulsory 


(a) At what age (or within what age range) 
should induction occur? 

(b) What exemptions and deferments should be 
permitted ? 

(c) Should any form of substitute training be 
accepted to reduce the compulsory period or fulfil 
the requiremert entirely? 

(d) How long should the compulsory period last? 

(e) Should the training be continuous or given in 
more than one period? Should periodic refresher 
training be required? 

(f) What compensation, if any, should the trainee 
receive in addition to maintenance? What provision 
for his dependents? 

(g) What requirement should be made of citizens 
living abroad at the usual time for induction? of 
resident aliens? 


11. If military training were to be made 
compulsory, to what extent should it involve 
special technical and professional training? 
Would any exemptions or allowances be made 
for those pursuing technical and professional 
courses in schools and colleges, when those 
courses were in line with the needs of a mod- 
ern military organization? How could the 
basic training and special training be so co- 
ordinated as not to work undue hardship upon, 
or involve special privilege for, any group 
of trainees? 
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12. lf military training were to be made 
compulsory, how long should the trainee be 
considered a reservist, subject to call for fur- 
ther duty? On what authority should he be 
subject to recall for further training or for ac- 
tive duty? 

13. To what extent have American casual- 
ties in World Wars I and II been higher than 
they would have been if the men involved had 
all had a year of peacetime military service? 
To what extent have training costs in World 
War II been excessive in comparison with the 
retraining of reservists? Would this difference 
in cost have paid for universal military train- 
ing over a period of five years? ten years? 
fifteen years? twenty years? 

14. For how many years will the veterans 
and trainees of World War II provide a suf- 
ficient military reserve to assure national secur- 
ity? Can the wiser decision as to the kind and 
amount of youth training that is essential to 


national welfare be reached now? or. say ; 
years after the close of World War || ? 

15. If some combination of military ; 
ing, national service, and camping were ; 
attempted, should the policies and adminix 
tion of the program be entrusted to: milit., 
or civilian authorities? federal, state, or |, 
agencies? existing departments, bureaus, ang 
boards, or specific new agencies of governme; 
What percent of the cost of the progra 
should be borne by the local, state, and fe, 
eral governments, respectively ? 

16. If any form of compulsory youth trai 
ing aimed chiefly at preparation for effectiy, 
military service were to be established prior 
the end of World War II, what would be the 
effect on peace arrangements? on the prestix: 
of the United States in peace discussions? o; 
the development of a successful international 
organization.to preserve peace ? 
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Appendix 


Arguments for and against Military 
Training 


Arranged in parallel columns in Table A are 
some of the most common arguments for and 
against the introduction of compulsory military 
training in the United States. The items are 
presented without comment and without evi- 
dence as to the validity or nonvalidity of any 
one of them. 

Table A can be used as a kind of checklist 
of individual or group opinion. It can serve 


also as the basis for discussion and study. The 
conflicting points of view should be carefully 
appraised—the logic scrutinized; the assump- 
tions and implications of each statement ex- 
plored. Wherever possible, supporting evidence 
should be collected and carefully weighed as 
the basis for one’s choice between the items. 
Neither list, and no item or combination of 
items in either list, in any way represents the 
official policy of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


TABLE A.—LEADING ARGUMENTS WITH RESPECT TO MILITARY TRAINING 





FOR: 


AGAINST: 





NATIONAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


in the 168 years of its existence the United States has 
had seven major wars, all undertaken with various 
degrees of unpreparedness. Realism demands that, 
in the future, we prepare continuously for whatever 
emergencies may come. 


In spite of any peace terms that may be made and 
any system of international cooperation that may be 
established at the end of World War I!, compulsory 
military training is essential to the future security of 
the United States. 


Universal military training is the only dependable 
way in which the United States can match the military 
strength of other world powers. 


For defense against sudden attack, in undeclared wars, 
the United States should have at all times a large re- 
serve force of trained civilians—perhaps a constant re- 
serve of about 10,000,000 men. This would be more 
economical and more effective than to maintain a large, 
Professional military establishment. 


Because of technological advances, the geographic 
location of the United States no longer affords sufficient 
protection to permit adequate preparation for war after 
it has been declared. 


Military preparedness not only affords safety in case 
of attack but is the best way to prevent attack. Thus, 
in a nonaggressor nation such as this, it promotes peace. 


Universal military training would give the United 
States greater stature in international affairs—create 
greater respect for our international policies and pro- 
posals. 


There is no convincing proof that universal military 
training from the beginning of our national life would 
have prevented any of the major wars in which we have 
engaged and the outcome, in each case, has been satis- 
factory” 


Universal military training will be entirely super- 
fluous if suitable peace terms and a workable interna- 
tional organization can be developed. The introduction 
of universal military training now would be a retreat 
toward isolationism, would deny our faith in world 


_ cooperation, and would jeopardize any plan of inter- 


national collaboration that may be developed. 


Military training alone would be no guarantee of 
security, or of victory, if the United States were to come 
in conflict with a highly industrialized China or Russia 
with manpower and production in excess of our own. 


For defense against sudden attack the United States 
should have, not an enormous reserve of common soldiers 
with training only more or less up to date, but a powerfu! 
Navy, a large and effective Air Force, and a well-equipped 
mechanized Army that is highly mobile and has plenty 
of striking power. ‘ 


Assuming that the Navy, Air Force, and regular Army 
are strong enough to withstand the first shock of a sur- 
prise attack, a well-educated citizenry, together with a 
highly developed industrial and agricultural! life, afford 
the only basic protection that is needed in the United 
States. Specific military training ‘“‘en masse'’ can be 
given after the threat of war appears. 


Active military preparation stimulates ari:mament 
rivalries and tends to provoke wars rather than prevent 
them. That compulsory training does not prevent ag- 
gression, witness the German attack on France and 
Russia, particularly. 


Peacetime conscription would cause other nations 
to regard us with suspicion, particularly our Latin- 
American neighbors who would resent this obvious 
threat of interference in their affairs. 
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TABLE A (Continued) 





FOR: 





In the United States universal military training would 
always be regarded as a defense measure. Committed 
as we are to the principles of democracy and the right of 
self-government, our military force—no matter how 
powerful—would never be used in a war of aggression 


AGAINST: 





A powerful military machine, to military and political 
leaders, is ever a source of temptation. It could lead 
even in the United States, to over aggressiveness in inter- 
national affairs and perhaps even to imperialistic am- 
bitions. 


POSTWAR MILITARY NEEDS 


For several years after this war ends, the responsi- 
bility which the United States will have in policing vari- 
ous regions will require a large military force. 


Because of the unrest and uncertainty which are sure 
to follow World War I!, the United States should have a 
trained reserve ready for any emergency. 


Altho the size of the military force needed after war 
ends cannot be accurately determined now, every proba- 
ble need can be met with those trained under the present 
Selective Service system. 


The seven to ten million veterans and trainees who 
will return to civilian life at the close of this war will 
constitute a reserve adequate for any emergency for a 
period of at least ten years. 


MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS 


Unpreparedness at the outbreak of a war always re- 
sults in hasty, partial training, which in tufn results 
in a large number of neediess casualties. 


In order to train a large reserve army the United 
States would necessarily have, at all times, a consider- 
able stock of military equipment and supplies. In the 
absence of such a program, the tendency is to allow 
these stocks to dwindle. 


Universal military training would give our reservists 
an “esprit de corps’”’ which is never developed in a 
hastily-assembled civilian army. If called to combat 
duty the reservist would be a professional, not an ama- 
teur. 


Compulsory military training would develop physical 
fitness, generally, and build the toughness and stamina 
which are essential to effective military service. 


After we are engaged in war there is not sufficient 
time to give a conscript army the training the men 
should have in basic military facts and skills. 


Training given when needed is up to date, not out of 
date. Without extensive retraining, a reserve army, too, 
would be subject to the “‘casualties of ignorance."’ 


Existence of ‘‘standard’’ equipment and supplies may 
be a handicap rather than a help, leading to the use of 
obsolete materials. Without a large stock pile our 
armies must be equipped with new materials produced 
to latest specifications. 


Much of the success of our armies in all wars is at- 
tributed, by some military authorities, ‘to the fact that 
they have been composed of civilian rather than pro- 
fessional soldiers—men who were fighting to defend 
their homes or their ideals rather than disinterested, 
well-disciplined regulars. 


Most of the reservists, if away from training a year 
or more, would require essentially the same toughening- 
up schedule as if they had never been in service. Mili- 
tary training would do nothing for those rejected be- 
cause of defects. 


Physical fitness, not specific military instruction and 
drill, has been the outstanding training problem both 
in the present war and in World War |. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Preparation after war begins must necessarily result 
in extravagant outlays for the necessary military equip- 
ment and supplies. The step is too great in changing 
over from peacetime to wartime production. 


Manufacture of the equipment and supplies used in 
the training program would provide employment for 
thousands of people and thus add a substantial amount 
to our annual national income. 


The boys in training would be off the labor market, 
out of competition with older men, and the total number 
of gainfully employed persons would be permanently 
reduced by narrowing the age range of employment one 
year. bs P 


A continuous program of military training at an esti- 
mated annual cost of 2 to 4 billion dollars would, in the 
long run, be less economical than periodic preparation 
which admittedly involves a certfin amount of waste. 
In addition to the actual cash outlay, peacetime con- 
scription would keep about a million men out of pro- 
ductive pursuits at al! times. 


Production for military purposes is economically ain- 
sound, since the output is focused on destruction. Eco- 
nomically, from every point of view, extensive military 
training represents the choice of guns rather than 
butter. 


Because of the pool of unemployed persons which 
regularly exists, a system of compulsory military training 
would have little influence on the labor market except 
for the first year. About the same number of ‘‘new 
workers"’ would be seeking jobs each year, whether 
at age eighteen or age nineteen. 
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TABLE A (Continued) 





FOR: 


AGAINST: 





PERSONAL VALUES 


Thru induction procedures health defects would be 
discovered and, in many cases, would be corrected. Thus 
the whole level of health would be materially lifted in 
the United States. 


Military training establishes good health habits and 
teaches personal health care. These are valuable assets 
in civilian life. 


Military training develops acquaintance with outdoor 
living and independence in taking care of one’s self 
under whatever circumstances arise. 


The proposed year of military training would include 
not only basic military instruction and drill but also, 
in a large percent of cases, a valuable program of voca- 
tional education. 


Military training is a valuable experience in citizen- 
ship. If universally required, it would increase patri- 
otism and give each trainee a feeling of ‘‘personal in- 
vestment”’ in the country’s welfare. It would teach 
the responsibilities as well as the rights of citizenship. 


Military training affords valuable lessons in cooper- 
ation, efficient teamwork, assumption of personal re- 
sponsibility, and so on. 


in their military training, many boys would find 
vocational interests and aptitudes and lay the founda- 
tion for their peacetime careers. 


In military camps, many would be removed from a 
too-sheitered home life, would overcome homesickness, 
and gain that degree of personal self-reliance necessary 
to their own success. 


Military training would often bring out qualities of 
leadership and administrative ability which had not 
been discovered and developed in civilian life. 


The discipline imposed during military service would 
be a valuable asset to the Individual all thru life. Every- 
one needs a wholesome respect for duly constituted 
authority and the habit of prompt obedience to it. 


Military training would afford opportunities for boys 
to travel about over the United States, becoming ac- 
quainted with the different regions, and to experience 
something of the frogtier adventure once available but 
now virtually gone, 


RELATION TO 


Since volunteer military service is never adequate 
when the United States is at war, universal peacetime 
conscription is a logical national policy. Compulsory 
military training in peacetime is just as democratic as 
universal conscription in wartime. 


A year of military service would help young men to 
understand, and to revere, the principles of democratic 
government. it would help them to understand and 
appreciate the basic freedoms on which democracy rests. 


Induction age is too late to check up on health defects. 
This should be done thru an ADEQUATE schoo! health 
program beginning with the first grade and extending 
thru the entire period of school attendance. 


The health improvement claimed for military training 
could be achieved at lower cost and with better results 
thru adequate school and public health programs. 


The same degree of self reiiance in outdoor living 
which military training gives can be acquired in non- 
military activities, notably in well-planned camps for 
older children and youth. 


Vocational training, the same as education of other 
types, should be the function of the schools rather than 
the Army. 


Citizenship in a democracy can be taught more effec- 
tively in schools and in civilian pursuits than in an army 
camp. Even a period of national service, if that were 
deemed advisable, migfit be required without resort to 
military training. 


Effective teamwork and group loyalty can be devel- 
oped—are being developed—by schools, camps, and many 
other nonmilitary agencies. 


Compulsory military service would necessarily inter- 
rupt either the educational or occupational plans of 
young men and tend to postpone the time when they 
could marry and establish homes. 


The moral atmosphere of military camps usually is 
not the most wholesome. Probably the dangers from 
this quarter are fully as great as that of an excessive 
amount of “‘apron-string”’ control. 


Those who would ‘“‘find themselves’’ thru military 
“training must be balanced against those who, because 
of the delay, would not go on to college and whose voca- 
tional plans wou!d be revised downward. 


Enforced obedience, as exacted in military discipline, 
is not the conduct pattern needed in a democracy. 
Military life makes a small contribution to self-discipline 
and to harmony in personal relationships. 


Bue to improvements in travel facilities, we are wel! 
on the way toward the elimination of provincialism. 
Travel is neither an adventure nor a nove! experience for 
a substantial number of American youth. 


’ 


DEMOCRACY 


The fact that conscription in wartime is the fairest 
most democratic way of meeting an emergency, no- 
wise means that peacetime conscription is also demo- 
cratic. On the contrary, it is an encroachment on per- 
sonal rights and freedom which millions of immigrants 
came here to escape. 


Conscript armies have been the foundation of the 
totalitarian states. Schooled in the use of force and 
trained to unquestioning obedience, they have been 
ready to follow a strong leader. Democracy is not en- 
hanced by trainihg which makes ‘‘the voice of the dri!! 
sergeant louder than the voice of conviction.’’ 
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TABLE A (Contirued) 





FOR: 


AGAINST: 





Lack of preparedness at the onset of war maxes it 
necessary to yield dictatorial powers to the executive 
branch of government in times of crisis. Because of the 
difficulty in recalling these powers, every war emergency 
is a threat to democracy. 


Compulsory military training is democracy in action. 
In the training camp, rich and poor would live together 
and engage in common tasks. Boys from city and coun- 
try, the sons of professional men and unskilled laborers, 
youth of all nationalities and creeds would live and work 
together. 


A year of compulsory military service would increase 
the percent of voting citizens. Thru preparing to de- 
fend democracy, with their lives if necessary, the train- 
ees would learn the importance of the ballot. 


Thru military training many competent leaders 
would develop their powers and afterward use them 
in the service of their country. 


A reservist army would be useful in preserving the 
peace in case of any internal disturbance or emergency 
situation arising within the United States. 


Thos? whose formal education ends with high-school 
graddation or before, need, especially, another year of 


educat.ve experience and training. Even those who con- 
tinue in college would profit by a year of military in- 
struction. 


THE TIME 


Universal military training should be introduced now 
while there are officers and camo facilities to handle 
such a program. 


Unless the issue is settied now, while there is a keen 
awareness of defense needs, the public is likely to take 
no action. In peacetime it is hard to dispel the sense of 
false security which is blind sometimes even to the 
most essential defense requirements. 


Dictatorial powers must be given to the executive 
branch of government in wartime, irrespective of degree 
of preparation. The threat to democracy in peacetime 
conscription is fully as great as the threat arising from 
the wartime delegation of any additional discretionary 
powers to the President of the United States. 


Military training, no matter if universal, is undemo- 
cratic. The officer caste system accentuates inequali- 
ties. Aside from accidental acquaintance little is done 
to bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. Mili- 
tary camp management is autocratic, not democratic. 


“Trainees would acquire a dangerous respect for, re- 
liance upon, and skill in the use of force. This would 
soon be reflected in public opinion on international 
issues. Perhaps, also, it would result in greater vio- 
lence in the case of strikes, more frequent attempts at 
mob rule, and other resorts to force instead of to the 
ballot. 


Just as some of the most intelligent and aggressive 
young men from other countries have come to the 
United States to escape military service, so would mili- 
tary training here tend to drive out some of our best 
potential leaders. 


Reservists, including union members, could be called 
into service and sent back to their jobs, in uniform, to 
break strikes. This was done in France. 


In a system of universal military training al! boys 
would come under complete federal jurisdiction just 
before they reach the present voting age. Yet federal 
control of education—-which surely could never be so 
complete—is generally recognized as a hazard to democ- 
racy. 


TO DECIDE 


Facilities and training officers will be readily available 
for a considerable time after the present war ends. This 
is a secondary rather than a primary consideration. 


If military training is a wise national policy, the 
American people can be trusted to make that decision 
on the basis of cold facts, without the strong emotions 
and hysteria of war. Also, those now under arms should 
participate in any decision of such importance, both 
to the nation they are defending and to their own sons. 








Systems of Military Training in 
Certain Countries 


The information currently available about 
compulsory military service in other lands per- 
tains, for the most part, to practices being fol- 
lowed about 1938, just prior to World War 
II.'° Altho at that time there was little uni- 
formity in the conscription laws of other na- 
tions, their experience may offer some guidance 
with respect to America’s postwar plans. Some 
nations, like our own, had no compulsory serv- 
ice laws; others had laws so recently adopted 
that they had accumulated few variations and 
exceptions; while many had complex laws, 
covering a variety of administrative problems. 

Table B contains some comparative infor- 
mation about compulsory military service in 
various countries—for the most part European, 
but including China and the ABC powers in 
South America. China’s compulsory service law 
was passed in 1933 and became effective in 
1936. The Austrian system was also estab- 
lished in 1936 and that in Czechoslovakia was 
revised and strengthened in 1937. Nearly all 
the others were systems of long standing, not 
changed materially in recent years. Table B 
reports only the regulations affecting the typi- 
cal infantry private. In many cases, there were 
different regulations for officers and for those 
enrolled in special branches of service. 

Age at which training began—Typically, the 
enlistment of young men for training, that is, 
their registration and official enrolment, was 
required a year or two before the actual train- 
ing was to begin. For example, in Germany, 
enlistment came at age eighteen but the two- 
vear period of required military service began 
at nineteen or twenty. Not infrequently the 
trainee was allowed to enter training at any 
time between the enlistment age and that speci- 
fied as the required age for service to begin. 
It will be noted in Table B that the range in 
ages specified for enlistment is seventeen to 
twenty-two and that specified for actual en- 
trance, eighteen to twenty-five. 

In a few countries some form of preparatory 
or preenlistment training was required or 
strongly urged in cadet corps, recreational pro- 
grams, or other prescribed activities. Sometimes 
this training was a factor in selecting those 
who were to be trained as officers. 


Length of the training period—l\n countries 
in which all conscripts served the same length 
of time regardless of branch of service, the 
shortest required period was eighty-four days, 
in Norway; the longest was two years, in vari- 
ous European countries and China. Where 
variations were made, those who entered cer- 
tain branches of service might be required to 
serve three or even four years. Variations in 
term of service were based not only upon 
branch of service but on such additional fac- 
tors as the difficulty of the particular training 
course pursued, and the educational back- 
ground of the individual. In Denmark the pe- 
riod of compulsory service varied from sixty 
days to one year, the average private serving 
150 days. The system in Switzerland, often 
cited as a model, fixed the period of required 
service at sixty-two to 104 days, except for 
members of the air force who were given more 
extended training. 

Supplementary training—Nearly all the 
countries having universal conscription re- 
quired at least one or more periods of re- 
fresher training. The minimum requirement of 
this type was Sweden’s, a five-day period be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and thirty-seven. 
The maximum was Poland’s requirement: one 
course of five months; four six-week courses; 
others on order. For the most part, the re- 
fresher training involved about one to six 
months and was spread over several years. 

’ Reservist status—A majority of the coun- 
tries having compulsory military service classi- 
fied their trained reserves into various classes. 
Usually these were called the “first reserve,” 
“second reserve,” and so on. Obligation to 
serve sometimes was defined in terms of num- 
ber of years beyond the training period ; some- 
times, to a specified age. The range in age for 
recall in the first reserve (or corresponding 
group, whatever its .designation) was from 
about twenty-five in France to forty-two in 
Austria. The age usually fixed for the termina- 
tion of membership in the later reserve groups 
was usually forty, forty-five, or fifty. How- 
ever, in some countries, men of all ages were 
subject to call in case of national emergencies. 

Exclusion and exemption from service— 
Some of the compulsory service laws debarred 
certain classes of criminals. In Germany non- 
Aryans were excluded. In all countries, lack of 


%® Chief source: League of Nations. Armaments Year-Book. Geneva, Switzerland: the League, 1938. 1113 p. 
[164] 





physical fitness was reason for exemption but 
this usually was not defined in the law. In 
Brazil, any physical defect lasting more than 
ten months was named as reason for perma- 
nent exemption. Sometimes minimum and 
maximum heights were specified, altho these 
applied to specific branches of service more 
often than to the entire military organization. 
Clergymen, theological students, missionaries, 
and members of religious orders frequently 
were exempted from service—altho not in all 
countries—or were trained in some form of 
noncombat service. In several countries, family 
responsibilities were cause for reduction in the 
required period of service, if not for total 
exemption. In France, for example, fathers 
had their military obligation progressively 
reduced according to the number of their chil- 
dren and were exempted or released from 
further service liability upon the arrival of the 
sixth child. Many laws provided for the ex- 
emption of conscientious objectors; however, 
as in Denmark and Russia, they were often 





required to perform strategic and defensive 
services in lieu of actual military training— 
sometimes for twice the period of required 
military service. 

Postponemenis—The usual legal reasons for 
postponement of military service were ill 
health, family responsibilities, and the comple- 
tion of specified courses in colleges and univer- 
sities. Since a majority of the laws fixed the 
age of entrance one or two years beyond the 
age of enlistment, most of the reasons for tem- 
porary postponement were expected to be antic- 
ipated and arranged by the individual prior to 
the deadline. 

Resident aliens and nationals living abroad 
—In some countries aliens were excluded ; in 
some they might volunteer; in some they were 
required to serve, the same as others. Nationals 
living abroad usually were permitted to post- 
pone their service and often to escape it alto- 
gether unless they returned to their native 
land. Colonials sometimes were required to 
serve in colonial forces. 
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N our judgment it is unwise to commit the 

nation at this time to a year of universal mili- 
tary service. No one can foresee the international 
situation which will exist when Germany and 
Japan are defeated. Neither the “international 
political nor the international military situation 
can be calculated while the war is still in progress. 
We, along with the great body of Americans, will 
support a year of compulsory military service 
when we are convinced that the safety of the 


nation requires it. We are unreservedly for ade- 
quate preparedness, but we see great dangers in 
any unnecessary break with our tested demo- 
cratic tradition respecting compulsory military: 
service in times of peace.—Educational Policies 
Commission. 








